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Concluding Chapter of Observations on the 
Distinguishing Views and Practices of the 
Soctety of Friends, by J. J. GURNEY. 

Our discussion of the distinguishing religious 
sentiments and practices of the Society of Friends 
being now brought to its conclusion, the reader 


is invited to take a short and general review of 
that train of reflection which has been pursued 


in the present volume. For this purpose, his 
recollection will be assisted by the following 
summary. 

However the members of any particular reli- 
gious community may rejoice in those privileges | 
which, in consequence of the adoption of cer- 
tain principles, attach in a pre-eminent wnoeer} 
to themselves, the 2y ought never to lay aside a 
just and candid view of the spiritual blessings 
which are offered to all mankind ; and of those, 
more particularly, which appertain to all the 
true members of the visible chureh of Christ. 
All men are the children of God by creation, 
and over all he extends his loving-kindness and 
tender mercy. Christ died forall men ; and all, 
as we may conclude from certain passages of 
Scripture, are endued with a measure of the 
moral light and purifying power of the Spirit of 
Truth. With respect to the true members of 
the visible church of Christ, these, to whatever 
name, sect, or country, they may belong, are the 
common partakers of the espec ial favors of their 
Lord. It is their happiness to love and serve 
an incarnate, crucified, risen, and glorified Re- 
deemer. They enjoy an abundant light; an 
exceeding grace; a revealed and established 
hope ; and a pre-eminent degree of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

United, as all real Christians are, on the basis 
of fundamental truth, they are found to differ 
from one another in their view and estimate of 
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various particulars in religion. Thus (for the 
present) do those principles which are essential 
to the salvation of souls pass to the various 
classes of true Christians, through as various 
mediums; and although some of these mediums 
are, evidently, purer and more spiritual than 
others, it may be acknowledged, (with gratitude 
to that Being whose mercies are manifold and 
whose resources are infinite,) that this conse- 
quence of human infirmity is overruled for good, 
and that there is permitted to exist, in the 
Christian church, a real and even useful variety 
of administration, under one Head. 

Christians, however, while they abstain from 


judging one another on such matters, and rejoice 


in their great and common salvation, ought, 
nevertheless, to endeavor after a full persuasion 
respecting their peculiar religious views ;—to ex- 
amine the foundation on which they rest; to 
leave hold of them, and suffer them to pass away, 
if their foundation is a bad one; but, if they 
are grounded, according to the decision of their 
deliberate judgment, on the unchangeable truth 
of God, to cleave to them with integrity, pa- 
tience and perseverance. Let us, who belong 
to the Society of Friends, apply these remarks 
to our own religious peculiarities. They are, 
evidently, of a striking character, and of con- 
siderable importance in their practical results, 
and even, at first sight, they appear calculated 
to promote the tranquillity of the world, and the 
spiritual prosperity of the church of Christ. 
What, then, is the nature, what the authority, 
of those principles out of which they spring ? 

In reply to this inquiry, it may be observed, 
in the first place, that the great doctrine which 
lies at the root of them—a doctrine declared in 
Scripture, and admitted to be true by the gen- 
erality of pious Christians—is that of ‘the imme- 
diate and perceptible guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever may be the experience of 
other persons, it is certainly our experience, that 
the very same guiding and governing Spirit 
which leads the right-minded among us into the 
practice of universally acknowledged Christian 
virtues, also leads into these peculiarities ; and 
hence we derive a satisfactory conviction that 
they are truly consistent with the law of God, and 
arise out of its principles. 

In order to the confirmation of this general 
argument, we cannot do better than bring our 
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several peculiarities, respectively, to the test of 
that clear revelation of the divine will which is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, and which 
more particularly distinguishes the New Testa- 
ment. Such has been the work attempted in the 
present volume. The points first considered, in 
pursuance of this plan, have been those which 
have a more immediate connexion with our re- 
ligious duties toward God himself. Again to 
recapitulate the arguments adduced on the sev- 
eral particular objects alluded to, would be at 
once tedious and unnecessary ; but the reader 
will recollect that our disuse of typical ordi- 
nances—our refusal to admit any ministry in 
our congregations but such as flows from the im- 
mediate influences of the Holy Spirit—our 
views respecting the selection, preparation and 
ordination of the ministers of the Gospel—our 
declining to unite in the prevalent system of 
hiring preachers, or of otherwise making for the 
ministry pecuniary returns—our : allowance of the 
public praying and preaching of females—and 
our practice of waiting together upon the Lord 
in stlence—are all grounded on the great Chris- 
tian law, that they who worship God, who is a 
Spirit, “‘ must worship him in spirtt and in truth.” 
We conceive it to be in precise accordance with 
the principle of this law—a law which in some 
respects, distinguished the dispensation of Chris- 
tianity from that of Judaism—that we abandon 
all ceremonial and typical ordinances, all forms 
of public prayer, all written and prepared min- 
istry, all human interference in the steps pre- 
ceding the exercise of the sacred office, and all 
purchase or hire of its administrations; that we 
attempt not the use of words when words are 

not required of us; and that, while we endeavor 
to place an exclusive reliance on the Great High 
Priest of our profession, we do not hesitate to 
make way for the liberty of his Spirit, and to 
suffer the wind to blow where it listeth. 

The views thus entertained by the Society of 
Friends, on the subject of worship, arise from 
the entire spiritual principles, as we deem them, 
of the Christian dispensation. We conceive, 
however, that the divine Author and Minister 
of that dispensation not only brought to light 
and instituted, among his followers, the highest 
standard of divine worship, but promulgated also 
a perfect code of practical morality. It is the 
deliberate opinion of Friends—an opinion which 
they have often found it their duty to declare— 
that this moral code ought to be maintained, by 
the followers of Jesus, in all its original purity ; 
that no compromise ought to be made between 
the law of the world and the law of God; that 
the latter can never rightly yield, either to the 
dictates of human wisdom, or to the demands of 
apparent expediency. In consequence of the 
impression made on our minds by this general 
sentiment, (a sentiment, which however far it 
may be from being confined to ourselves, is, pro- 
bably, maintained in our Society with a more 
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than common degree of completeness,) we have 


been led to avoid various practices which are still 
usual, not only among worldly-minded persons, 
but among many sincere and even pious Chris- 
tians. We conceive it to be in true consistency 
with the divine law, when rightly understood, 
that we abstain from lowering the standard of 
truth, and from a conditional cursing of self, by 
the utterance of oaths; from infringing the law 
of love, by taking any part either in offensive or 
defensive warfare; from fomenting the pride of 
man, by the use of flattering titles, and other 
complimentary expressions ; from addressing to 
mortals those acts of reverence which are, on 
other occasions, employed to mark our allegiance 
to the Deity himself ; from gratifying our own 

vanity, by the useless. ornamenting of the person 
or the apparel ; and from a conformity with some 
other common customs which we consider to 
have an evil tendency. 

Now, the reader will recollect that these sev- 
eral peculiarities—appertaining partly to wor- 
ship, and partly to the conduct of common life 
—are not only, according to our apprehension, 
the natural and lawful results of plain Christian 
principles, but are, for the most part, found to 
derive no slight confirmation from particular pas- 
sages of the sacred writings, and especially of 
the New Testament, which appear to bear to 
them, respectively, a precise and specific rela- 
tion. 

Such is a short and general summary of the 
contents of the preceding essays. It may now 
be remarked, that another general argument, in 
favor of the Christian origin of our religious pe- 
culiarities, is suggested by the consideration of 
them as parts of a whole. The religion of 
Friends, when regarded as a system of doctrine 
and practice, may be described as consisting of 
many points, on which their views are coincident 
with those of their fellow-Christians, and of 
others, the holding of which is, more or less, 
confined to themselves. Now, among the various 
parts which constitute this whole, there exists 
an uninterrupted and very striking harmony. 
While our peculiarities are in no degree incon- 
sistent with those fundamcntals in religion which 
are common to all true Christians, they will be 
found, in a remarkable manner, adapted to one 
another. Our high view, respecting the unpro- 
fitableness of religious ceremonies, and the abo- 
lition of types, is completely in accordance with 
views equally high, in relation to the true nature 
and right exercise, the divine origin and absolute 
freedom, of the Christian ministry. And with 
our sentiments in regard to the ministry, nothing 
can more properly coincide than our doctrine 
respecting the value and usefulness of silent 
worship. Nor is it less evident, that the esti- 
mate which we have been led to form of Chris- 
tian morality, as evinced in a practical testimony, 

born against all swearing and fighting, and in 
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favor ;of complete plainness and simplicity in 
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conduct and conversation, is on a level with such 
of our principles as appertain to the subject of 
worship, and constitutes a necessary part of one 
complete and harmonious view of the purity, 
spirituality, and true perfection of the Gospel 
dispensation. We know that in systems of re- 
ligion which are of merely human invention— 
which have no better authority than the wisdom 
of the creature—there are ever found some in- 
consistent and discordant particulars which be- 
tray the secret that the work is of man. In the 
absence of such inconsistency, therefore, in the 
nice adjustment of part with part, of sentiment 
with sentiment, of practice with practice, in the 
unbroken harmony which pervades the great 
whole—I cannot but perceive a strong confirm- 
ing evidence that the religious system of Friends 
results from the operations of the Divine Spirit, 
and is based on the unvarying principles of the 
law of God. 
(To be continued.) 


Report of the Committee of York Quarterly 
Meeting, for visiting the Meetings and Families 
of Friends within its limits, 1854-5. 

Minute of York Quarterly Meeting, 
held 9th mo. 27th, 1854. 

“This Meeting has again had under its con- 
sideration the duty which it owes to its subor- 
dinate Meetings; and after very weighty delibera- 
tion upon this important subject, under a desire 
to be rightly guided in moving therein, it is of 
the judgment that the time is now come for 
separating a Committee to visit in Gospel interest 
and love, as way may open before them, the 
Meetings and Families of Friends within the 
compass of this Quarterly Meeting. The follow- 
ing Friends are appointed to this service :— 
Thomas Pumphrey and others, to the number of 
23 men and 14 women. 

To the Quarterly Meeting. 


The time has now arrived when the Commit- 
tee appointed last Ninth month to visit the sub- 
ordinate meetings, are called upon to report to 
the Quarterly Meeting the course of their pro- 
ceedings, and the result of their observations. 

The Committee went forth in the work to 
which they were appointed under a humiliating 
sense of their own weakness and unworthiness ; 
yet in endeavoring, as servants of the church, 
to bear to their fellow members the message of 
its love and Christian interest, and its concern 
for their spiritual health and prosperity, and for 
their faithfulness in the service of their Lord 
and Saviour, the Committte were often permit- 
ted to feel that it was good thus to mingle with 
their friends in their respective and much vary- 
ing allotments ; and, in seeing how the brethren 
fared, they were at times permitted to partake 
together, in some measure, of “the fulness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 

The Committee have thankfully to acknow- 
ledge, that throughout the engagement they have 
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been preserved in great harmony, and in unit 
of purpose; the bonds of Christian fellowship 
have been drawn closer, and the interest in each 
other’s welfare has been increased. 

The cordiality with which they have been 
réceived has been truly encouraging, and has 
readily opened the way, both in their social and 
religious intercourse, for the free expression of 
what appeared to be suited to the occasion. The 
truth spoken in love was often found to be the 
means of enlarging the hearts of visitors and 
visited one towards the other, to increase the 
feeling of brotherly confidence, and to deepen 
the conviction, that as there is true comfort in 
love, so there is also real strength in unity. 

For the prosecution of the service to which 
they were appointed, the Committee deemed it 
best to separate Sub-Committees for each of the 
Monthly Meetings, with full liberty to any of its 
members to join with any other section to which 
they might individually feel attracted. In this 
way all the Monthly, and, with one exception, 
all the Particular Meetings have been attended, 
many of them more than once; and, with very 
few exceptions, all the families and individual 
members have been visited; and those who, 
though not in membership, are more or less in 
the practice of attending our meetings for wor- 
ship, have been generally seen. Many of these 
interviews have been of a highly interesting 
character. 

In nearly every case where it appeared suita- 
ble, the parties were visited at their own houses. 
In most instances those visits have partaken of 
a social, as well as a religious character; by which 
means the Committee have become acquainted 
| with the families of our members, and have been 
able to arrive at a more correct estimate of the 
condition of our own body than would have been 
otherwise attainable. Their sympathies have 
been often called forth by the domestic circum- 
stances they have witnessed ;—the trials arising 
from illness or afilictive bereavements ;—the 
solicitudes of the parental relation ;—the anxie- 

ties of commercial undertakings in troubled 
| times ;—and the difficulties, which not a few 
| have to pass through in providing for the sup- 
| port of their households. These and a variety 
lof other circumstances have deepened our affec- 
tionate concern that the faith and hope of the 
| Gospel may be, on all occasions, their unfailing 
‘solace and support. 

No part of the service in which the Commit- 
| tee have been engaged has called forth a larger 
|measure of warm affectionate interest, and of 
‘deep Christian solicitude, than the intercourse 
linto which they have been brought with our 
| younger Friends. ‘There is amongst them no 
want of intellectual ability, and there is no in- 
considerable amount of mental culture ;—there 
is in not a few much serious thoughtfulness and 
a sincere inquiry after truth ;—to a eertaif ex- 
tent there is a love to the cause of Christ, and 
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an interest in its promotion ;——-but instances of 
thorough devotedness, of really living to the 
Lord and to his service, are not numerous. Truly 
cheering would it be to witness in our younger 
Friends, nay, in every class amongst us, more of 
that reverent waiting upon the Lord;—that 
childlike dependence on divine guidance and 
teaching ;—-that spirit of prayer ;—that earnest, 
yet prudent and chastened zeal ;—that love for 
the Saviour and forgetfulness of self, which 
would afford good hope of an undiminished suc- 
cession of faithful standard bearers, and of skil- 
ful reapers in the fields already white unto har- 
vest. It would seem to be the great problem 
which, under the guidance of its Holy Head, 
the Church has to solve in the present day, how 
best, so far as human instrumentality can be 
availing, it may bring all those talents and ac- 


quirements, which it has helped to develope and | 


to foster, into such thorough subjection to the 
sanctifying power of divine grace, that they may 
all be devoted, by the renewed mind, to the pro- 
motion of the cause of Christ. This subject 
will doubtless commend itself to the serious con- 
sideration of the Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee felt it to be their duty, in 


various places, in addition to the more select op- 


portunities which the family visits afforded for 
religious conversation with our young people 
individually, to invite them to come together 
collectively. 
York, Sheffield, Barnsley, Leeds, Bradford, Hali- 
fax, Searbro’, Malton and Hull. 

These occasions were times of deep interest ; 


and though not designed to assume the character 
of an ordinary meeting for worship, were de- | 


cidedly of a serious and religious nature, and 
generally concluded under a comforting sense of 
the solemnizing presence of the Holy Head of 
the church. 


which was felt towards our young friends, and 
for conveying to them a few hints of a practical 
nature—on the character and choice of their 
Reading ;—on the History and Doctrines of our 
religious Society ;—on Divine Revelation ;—on 
Retirement and Prayer ;—as well as on the sub- 
jects of Marriage, Commercial Integrity, and 
other topics connected with their temporal and 
spiritual welfare, and their growth in grace. 
Whilst on these and various other less public 
occasions the Committee thought it right to en- 
courage their young Friends diligently to im- 

rove their mental powers, holding that intel- 
footaal cultivation is in nowise incompatible with 


the genuine Friend, but is in itself really com- 
mendable, they felt it laid upon them to urge 
the paramount importance of being individu- 


ally taught in the school of Christ ; and 
the necessity of self-denying submission to His 
teachings, and to the humiliations into which 
the Spirit of Christ would bring the truly sub- 
jected heart. The Committee were fearful lest 


Such meetings were convened at 


Opportunities were thus afforded | 
for the free expression of the Christian interest | 
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in some instances the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, so carefully instilled in our schools, 
should be permitted to lapse during the critical 
period between leaving school and attaining to 
manhood, and they not unfrequently felt called 
upon to point out the evil results of the neglect 
of the habitual, private, devout attention to this 
important duty, and its serious influence on the 
spiritual growth. 

Intimately associated with the best interests 
of our young men, is another subject which 
claimed much of the thoughtful consideration of 
the Committee,—the moral and religious care of 
shopmen and apprentices, and the duties and 
responsibilities which rest upon those who have 
such in their employ. The Committee were en- 
gaged to encourage their Friends thus circum- 
stanced, to exercise a judicious oversight and 
diligent training of their youthful charge, not 


|merely during business hours, but also during 


those of recreation ;—to protect them as much 


| as possible from external temptations, by arrange- 


ments for their domestic comfort and oversight, 
by supplying them with interesting and suitable 


| reading, and otherwise promoting the profitable 


occupation of their leisure ;—to cherish a con- 
fidential intercourse with them, and to manifest 
a kindly sympathy in their labors, their tempta- 
tions, and their various circumstances of joy or 
sorrow ;—to make way for, and to promote their 
attendance of week-day meetings, and those for 
discipline ;—and especially to maintain a watch- 


ful deportment towards them in conduct and 


conversation. 

Parents were another class on whose behalf 
the sympathies and Christian iviterest of the 
Committee were powerfully called forth; and 
earnestly do they desire to encourage their dear 
Friends occupying this interesting position, to 
cherish a deep sense of their solemn reponsibili- 
ties, and to pray daily for discernment and quali- 
fication rightly to dischurge them. At a very 
tender age children are susceptible of religious 
instruction ; and from a mother’s lips how soon 
will they learn that they have a Father in hea- 
ven, who ever sees them, and who hears and 
answers their prayer ; how soon may they be led 
to appreciate the influence of the Holy Spirit on 
their hearts, His gentle restraints, and His ten- 
dering visitations ; and through the blessing of 
the Most High on the pious labors and Christian 
example of Parents, their beloved offspring, dear 
to them by nature, and dearer still by grace, 
may be availingly taught the “ things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ How too will 
such a religious concern for their children re-act 
on the spiritual growth of the parents themselves! 
Sensible they cannot impart what they do not 
possess, and of their inability of themselves to 
train their offspring aright, they will ofttimes be 
bowed before the footstool of mercy, in prayer 
for the grace that qualifies, and the wisdom that 
is profitable to direct. How close would be the 





bond of union between parents and children thus 
drawn together, and how powerful, as years ad- 
vance, would be the calm and gentle authority 
of that precious love, which would rule in such 
s household ! 

Passing from subjects which refer more par- 
ticularly to individuals, it may be proper for the 
Committee to advert to the circumstances of 
meetings, and of the Society generally, through- 
out the limits of the Quarterly Meeting. 

It could not fail to be a matter of grateful re- 
flection, that in a number of the larger meetings, 
blessed with a sound gospel ministry, sustained 
by intelligent private labor, and the influence of 
much Christian example and oversight, our mem- 
bers have many advantages. Whilst alive to the 
numerous temptations more peculiarly attach- 
ing to a residence in large towns, the Committee 
earnestly desire that their fellow-members thus 
situated, may rightly appreciate and duly im- 
prove the privileges they enjoy; and by the 
diligent attendance of all our meetings for divine 
worship, and the cherishing of religious inter- 
course with those of more enlarged Christian 
experience, may know a steady advancement in 
their spiritual course. 

The altered circumstances of our country within 
the last half century, have led to the withdrawal, 
to a large extent, of our members from the rural 
meetings, and the congregating of them in the 
larger towns ; aud those who are still engaged in 
agricultural pursuits are often left much alone, 
and are deprived of many of the benefits result- 
ing from Christian fellowship with others of the 
same faith and profession with themselves. With 
these the Committee were led into much affec- 
tionate sympathy ; yet at times it was felt to be 
strengthening to their mutual faith, to fall back 
upon, aud to rest with comfort on our simple 
scriptural views of the direct perceptible influence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and of the es- 
sentially spiritual character of Divine worship. 
Whilst the Committee would not encourage our 
members voluntarily to place themselves in situa- 
tions remote from Friends, yet whenever this is 
their right allotment, abundant evidence is to be 
found in the history of our Society, that as it is 
sought for, grace and sufficiency for all our need 
will be granted, and the Christian life will be 
nurtured. Numerous are the instances of faith- 
ful and godly men, residing in such isolated 


places, who have been deeply learned in heavenly | 


wisdom, and have been as bright and shining 
lights to those around them. 

In many of the country places, as well as in 
some of the larger towns, the Committee have 
had to deplore the desolating effects of marriages 
contracted by our members, with those not in re- 
ligious profession with us. Under the trials of 
life, and under parental anxieties, great are the 
mutual consolation and support which a common 
faith and a community of feeling in holiest 
things afford; and experience largely proves how 
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deeply they often suffer, where parents are not 
united in doctrinal views or Christian practice, 
and are not one in church fellowship. If, to 
avoid the appearance of difference in religious 
opinion, all reference to the soul’s best interests 
is avoided ; if children are not trained up in the 
reverent and diligent attendance of divine wor- 
ship ; or if they infer from the example of their 
parents that it is immaterial what place of wor- 
ship they frequent, it almost certainly results, as 
effect from cause, that habits of mind and prac- 
tice are established, highly unfavorable to vital 
operative religion, and the evil is perceived when 
it is too late to apply a remedy. 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 
(Concluded from page 184.) 

How to deal with crime committed under the 
influence cf intoxication has long been a thorny 
problem for jurists. The rule which Govern- 
ment establishes, to make the drunkard respon- 
sible, is one which it applies to no other case. 
In many instances mental alienation is volunta- 
rily induced by habits which are entirely under 
the individual’s control; but Government does 
not go beyond the insanity itself to inquire 
into the nature of the cause which produced it. 
As Judge Story remarks: ‘“ Many species of 
insanity arise from what, in a moral point of 
view, is a criminal neglect or fault of the party 
—as from religious melancholy, undue exposure, 
extravagant pride; and yet such insanity has 
always been deemed a sufficient excuse for any 
crime done under its influence.” The difficulty 
of Government in reference to the insanity pro- 
duced by alcohol springs from its double policy 
concerning that agent. Its language to the 
community, through the license system, is that 
drinking is necessary and proper; its language 
from the bench to the criminal, is that drinking 
is crime. To be consistent and straightforward 
it must do one of two things; either withdraw 
its sanction of the drinking habit, or take away 
its penalties from the legitimate consequences 
of that habit. Let the Legislature do its ut- 
most to prevent men from making criminals of 
themselves, and it will then stand in a fairer 
relation to the question of their punishment. 

The inconsistency of Government is equally 
palpable in other directions. While with one 
hand it aids in scattering the facilities of edu- 
cation, to encourage the growth and increase of 
mind, with the other hand it disseminates men- 
tal imbecility, idiotism, insanity, and every 
form of intellectual ruin. While it promotes 
the interests of agriculture and cheers on indus- 
try and the beneficent production of wealth, it 
at the same time consents to the wanton de- 
struction of millions of bushels of grain every 
year to be rotted and changed to a malignant 
poison to damage the brain of the thinker 
and paralyze the muscle of the laborer. Of 
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those things it is impossible now to speak. I 
have confined my strictures chiefly to the influ- 
ence of alcohol in producing criminality, be- 
cause the most ultra stickler for the restriction 
of legislative power will admit that Government 


is entirely competent to deal with the question | 


of crime. 

The light which science casts upon the na- 
ture and power of the appetite for alcoholic 
liquors should affect the policy of legislation. 
It is a law of the constitution that any mode of 
activity which has once been strongly impressed 
on an organ or part, has a tendency to perpetu- 
ate itself. 
a wound, grows and assimilates nutritive mate- 
rial exactly as do the healthy neighboring parts ; 
so that a scar which a child might have said to 
be as long as its finger, will still be as long as 
his finger when he becomes a man. “ When 
the mode of nutrition in any part has been al- 
tered by disease, there is frequently an obsti- 
nate tendency to the perpetuation of the same 
alteration ; or, if the healthy action be for a time 
restored, there is a peculiar tendency to the re- 
newal of the morbid process in the part; and 
this is stronger the more frequently it occurs, 
until at last it becomes inveterately established.” 

Now, in conformity with this physiological 
law, there can be no doubt that the frequent 
presence of alcohol in the brain so modifies the 
nutrition of the organ as to lay the foundation 
of a morbid requirement in the cerebral struc- 
ture itself, while the brain, as it were, grows to 
that state of mind which the poison induces. 
The demand for alcohol thus becomes intrenched 
in the very tendencies of organic reproduction. 
Dr. Ray, in his excellent work, ‘‘The Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity;” remarks: 

“Obviously, as those pathological changes 
(of the brain) are the effect of a long-continued 
voluntary habit, there is strong evidence in fa- 
vor of the idea that they in turn become effi- 
cient causes, and act powerfully in maintaining 
this habit even in spite of the resistance of the 
will. So deplorably common has drunkenness 
become in this country, that there are few who 
have not seen the melancholy spectacle of the 
most powerful motives, the ‘most solemn pro- 
mises and resolutions, a constant sense of shame 
and danger, bodily pain and chastisement, the 


Thus a sear left after the healing of | 
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tual! For twenty-five years the civilized world 
has been plied with proofs of the injurious 
effects of alcohvlic liquors. The press has 
flashed its omnipresent light into all minds, 
until the consent to temperance doctrines is uni- 
versal. But what avail these world-wide theo- 
retic admissions of truth so long as they are 
perpetually contradicted in practice? Anthems 
of praise rise everywhere to abstinence and so- 
briety; but look at the statistics of the con- 
sumption of liquor! Men’s judgments are 
right, but they are trampled in the dust by tri- 
umphant and unchallenged passion. We re- 
monstrate, but the candid reply to us as one 
did reply: ‘* My good friends, your remarks are 
just ; they are, indeed, too true, but I can no 
longer resist temptation. If a bottle of brandy 
stood at one end and the pit of hell yawned at 
the other, and I were convinced that I should 
be pushed in as soon as I took one glass, J could 
not refrain.” These considerations explain to 
us how it is that great numbers of persons who 
are enslaved to the habit, whe know full well its 
evils, but have lost all power of voluntary es- 
cape, regard an effective prohibitory law as 
their only chance of liberation. We know that 
where liquor is to be readily procured they can- 
not abstain, and they therefore ask not to be 
led into temptation. Persuasives may win the 
promise of reform and the pledge of abstinence, 
but they cannot confer the power of fulfilment. 
Experience has shown that, however powerful 
may be the moral consider: itions which are 
brought to bear upon the intemperate, and how- 
ever “completely they may command asse nt, so 
long as liquors are universally exposed for sale, 
good resolutions avail little; men will drink 
them. The prohibitory policy, therefore, in 
aiming to put the cause of temptation out of 
the way and out of the reach of the victims of 
appetite, is grounded in wisdom, and resorts to 
the most rational method possible to protect so- 
ciety from the injurious effects of drinking. 
But it is time this long communication were 
closed, though it is yet but the barest skeleton 
of a discussion which tempted to fuller exposi- 
tion at every point. The questions it involves 
are of a very high order of interest. We be- 
gin with a liquid in a cup, and end with psy- 
chological revolutions and State-policy. It is 


rayers ‘and supplications of friendship, of as | the business of science to trace the chain-work 


ittle avail in reforming the drunkard as they 
would be in averting an attack of fever or con- 
sumption, With a full knowledge of the dread- 
ful consequences to fortune, character and fam- | 
ily, he plunges on in his mad career, deploring, 


| of cause and effect by which these are connect- 
ed, and I think I have shown that something 
is demon- 
strated that alcoholic liquors, in their influence 
upon man, have a marked individuality, are 


it Port 
resist 


be, with unutterable agony of spirit, the | endowed with peculiar and remarkable proper- 
ess impulse by which he is mastered.” 

Undoubtedly many have been reclaimed from | nishes or art has reveale :d, and which require, 
intoxicating courses by influences powerfully | therefore, to be dealt with upon the basis of 
applied to the judgment and conscience; but | their own distinctive and essential character ; 
how small the proportion compared with those | that by the perversions of thought, passion and 
upon whom such influences have proved ineffee- ' conduct, which it is their inherent nature to 


. Sr : 
| has been done in this direction. It 
| 


| ties, unlike any substances which nature fur- 
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produce, they thwart the fundamental purpose 
of Government, and thus become the legitimate 
objects of legislative control; and that their 
grasp of character is so relentless—their hold 
upon the constitution so profound, that society 
can only protect itself by the most authoritative 
and determined expression of its will in the 
form of stringent and effective laws. 

Hoping that what has been said may prove 


acceptable, and that your earnest and laborious | 
endeavors to educate the public mind upon this | 
important question may be crowned with final | 


and complete success, I remain, 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 
Evowarp C. Youmans, 


E. C. Devavan, Esq., No. 73 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 


October 14, 1855. 


THE VALUE OF AN OATH. 
There are some errors in human estimates of 
things which seem to be inherent in our nature, 
and which present themselves in every age of 


the world, and under every form of civilization. | 


Among these is the popular notion of the value 
and obligation of an oath. The false teachers 
among the Jews made the obligation of an oath 
to consist entirely in the thing or being appeal- 
ed to in its form. Thus, to swear by the altar 
was nothing; but by the gift upon it made the 
man a debtor. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are at all conversant with the practices of courts, 


and the tergiversations of witnesses, 


same error is alive now. Various modes must 


be taken to bind the consciences of men to tell | 


“the truth, 
the truth.”’ 

different editious of the scriptures presented to 
them, and some are not deemed securely holden, 

unless a particular emblem is exhibited | upon the 
cover. Of course the courts and the law do not 
recognise this sort of casuistry, or admit the ab- 
surd distinction. The objcet of the law and of 
the custom of the courts is to reach the con- 


the whole truth, and nothing but 


science of the witness, and to make him feel that | 


he is bound to testify truly. The man who testi- 
fies under oath, and he who affirms, are alike 
subjected to the legal penalties of perjury, for 
false testimony. 
an cath is to get at the truth; and, failing in 
that, to subjeet the utterer of falsehood to pun- 
ishme at 
important, and, for this reason, deference is paid 
to the prejudices of witnesses, and to their un- 
derstanding of the nature and obligation of an 
oath. 

Every thing of human devisal is liable to er- 
ror, and very little, if any, unmixed good can 
be obtained. Our best intentions may be per- 
verted, and consequently the deference to preju- 
dice, above noted, has led to the encouragement 
and perpetuation of error in narrow minds. He 
who takes an oath, calls upon Heaven to witness 





that the | 


Different sects of Christians have | moral tone of all who are concerned in adminis. 


nity, and there can be none. 


The object of administering | 


The first object is of course the more | 


his trath. But whatever we say, and whatever 
we do, is done in the same awful presence, and 
no omission of any formality can conceal us from 
the all-seeing eye. If it were possible.to avoid 
this knowledge by avoiding an oath, the casuistry 
and mental reservations of some weak-minded 
witnesses might not seem so absurd as they 
now do. 

No doubt these considerations had their 
weight in determining the highly respectable 
body of Friends to discontinue the use of judi- 
cial oaths. And in their form of affirmation, all 
the necessary features of an oath are preserved. 
They consent to the penalties of perjury, and 
they acknowledge their obligation, on the wit- 
ness stand as in all other situations, to speak 
the truth. Whether or not we partake of their 


| scruples in relation to the subject, we must ad- 
| mit that their example has certainly tended to 


the enlightenment of the great body of the peo- 
ple upon the subject. 

While we do not seek to change the mode 
which now obtains in the administration of the 
form of oath or affirmation in legal proceedings, 
there are some regards in which the practice of 
our government might be very properly altered. 
We allude to the oaths which are re juired in 
the Custom House, and we may add many other 
mere formalities in the public offices. There is 
really no necessity of swearing, for instance, to 
an invoice. Nor is there any punishment for the 
fact of perjury when smuggling is detected. The 
goods are forfeit, and other penalties are incur- 
red; but the punishment is for the attempt to 
overreach the government, and not for the per- 
jury. The oath does nothing but lower the 


There is no reverence and no solem- 
The whole sounds 
like the cry of the Mahometan fruit-vender, 
“In the name of the prophet figs!” If 
the antiquated and irreverent custom could be 
abolished, the value of a man’s word, in all mer 
business transactions, would be raised, and the 
value of an oath or solemn affirmation, on prope: 
occasions, would be better appreciated.— Nort 
Am rican, 


tering it. 


I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 

It is an excellent thing for all who are engag- 
ed in giving instruction to young people, ‘fro- 
quently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. This practice is one of the 


| most likely to impart patience and forbearance, 
| and to correct unreasonable expectations. At 


one period of my life, when instructing two « 
three young people to write, I found them, as |! 
thought, unusually stupid. I happened about 
this time to looks over the contents of an oli 
copy-book, written by me when aboy. The thic's 
up-strokes, the erooked down-strokes, the aw!.- 
ward joinings of the letters, and the blots in the 
book, made me completely ashamed of mysel', 
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and I could, at that moment, have burned the 
book in the fire. The worse, however, I thought 
of myself, the better I thought of my backward 
scholars ; [ was cured of my unreasonable expec- 
tations, and became in future doubly patient and 
forbearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young, and in reproving their 
youthful errors, endeavor to call to mind your 
own. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1855. 


Our readers will find in the present number 
How- 


ever general and however authorized by the 


a sensible article on the value of an oath. 


usages of antiquity, the practice of sanctioning 
important engagements by an oath must be ad- 
mitted to be, the conviction appears to be grow- 
ing that, in this country at least, and in that 
from which we have sprung, the ostensible uses 
Toa 


people professing, as we generally do, a belief in 


of an oath are no longer attainable by it. 


the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, there 
would appear very little room for the use of an 
oath, either in our public or private transactions. 
To an unsophisticated understanding, the precept 
of our Lord, “ Swear not at all,” appears clear 
It is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive that any other than a plain and literal 


and unequivocal. 


meaning can be assigned to the words in ques- 
tion. The oaths to which our Saviour alludes 
as having been sanctioned by antiquity, are evi- 
dently those of a serious character, and with 
these he contrasts the simple declaration implied 
by the concluding portion of the precept : ‘ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.” 

When the Society of Friends arose, near the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the practice 
of entrenching legal and political proceed- 
ings in oaths, was so general, that an opinion 
seems to have been entertained that governments 
could not be conducted, or justice administered 
in courts of law, without the instrumentality of 
an oath; yet probably no age or country has 
furnished more ample evidence of the utter in- 
efficacy of oaths for the attainment of their os- 
tensible object, than the English nation during 
the reign of the first Charles and the nominal 
Commonwealth that succeeded it. The stand 
which the Society of Friends, from their first 
rise, made in opposition to all descriptions of 
swearing, though it produced for a time little ap- 
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parent effect, except suffering to themselves, has 
eventually produced a strong impression upon the 
public mind, and furnishes a striking illustration 
of the importance of a strict adherence to sound 
principles of action, however unpopular they 
may appear. 

Such of our readers as are in possession of 
the First Volume of Friends’ Review, will find, 
at page 310, an interesting account of some pro- 
ceedings in the British House of Lords, in rela- 
tion to oaths. The question appears to have 

been examined simply as one of expediency, 
without any allusion to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity in the case; and the evidence drawn 
by that body from various sources of information 
| clearly establishes the uselessness of oaths in a 
civil or political view. 


We have introduced into the present number, 
| the first portion of the Report made by a Com- 
| mittee appointed last year by the Quarterly 

Meeting of York, (England), to visit the meet- 
ings and members belonging to that Quarter. 
Though the concern to which this report relates 
was among our Friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it is apprehended that the report of the 
ease will be interesting and instructive to many 
of our American readers. From the tenor of the 
narrative, we may fairly infer that while this 
visit was partly of a social character, care was 
uniformly taken to embrace such openings as 
presented for communicating religious instruc- 
tion and admonition ; and perhaps some of our 
Friends on this side of the ocean may take a 
hint, from the narrative alluded to, of the pro- 
priety and duty of looking a little more closely 
than they are accustomed to do, into the situa- 
tion of many of our members, particularly of the 
youthful class. 
unquestionably many young men who are ex- 


In all our large cities there are 


posed, by their situation in life, to many tempta- 
tions and dangers. Many in the situation of 
clerks or apprentices, connected with mercantile 
establishments, reside in boarding houses, having 
little connection with their employers beyond 
the ordinary round of business, in which they 
find little to direct their attention to religious 
considerations. Among the youths thus situa- 
ted, in some of our large cities, may be found no 
inconsiderable number of members of our reli- 
gious Society. To such as these, a little friendly 


notice, with occasional caution and admonition, 
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from their elder and more experienced Friends, 
might sometimes be productive of very salutary 
results. 

There are probably few who have reached the 
western verge of life, who cannot recollect, in 
reviewing the time and scenes through which 
they have passed, some important events which 
have been produced by circumstances apparently 
What 
been led irretrievably into the paths of ruin by 
Such 
ciates are always ready, particularly in large 


trivial and evanescent. numbers have 


vicious and corrupting associates. asso- 
cities, to extend their influence over the inex- 
perienced and unwary. How important is it, 
then, that the influence and example which are 
calculated to lure the youthful traveller into the 
ways of virtue and usefulness, should be equally 
active and energetic. 

It is generally observable that the young are 
more inclined to form their associations with 


such as are nearly in the same period of life, 


than with those more advanced. Yet this pro- | 
pensity may perhaps be sometimes, if not fre- 
quently, traced to a backwardness or neglect on | 
the part of the senior class, to cultivate and in- 
vite the society of the young. 


bly be 


It may proba- 
assumed, without fear of contradiction, | 


that few persons set out in the morning of life | 


without virtuous desires and intentions, and 


such intentions must naturally lead to an ine i- 
nation to cultivate the acquaintance of those 
whom age and experience have placed among 
the wisest and best ; but the diffidence scarcely 
separable from ingenuous youth, can hardly 
fail to render them fearful and cautious of in- 
truding upon the society of those most highly 
esteemed for wisdom and virtue. In such cases, 
it is plainly desirable that the advances should 
be made by the old and experienced, and such 
advances would no doubt be often freely and 
gladly met. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, New London, 
Howard Co., Ind., on the 14th of last month, 
Ettuu Hopson to Saran Kine, both members of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 15th of Tenth month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Rocky Run, Parke Co., 
Ind., Winttam Harvey to MarTHA j. Wooparp, 
both of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 6th of 9th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting house, Waterloo near Kingston, C. W., 
Cuartes G. Bowerman to Maroaret Jane 
Brewer, daughter of Philip and Elizabeth Brewer. 
Friends’ Meeting at Bloomfield, 


mem, Af 


; Parke county, Ind., 
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on ‘the 14th of last meni, 
Levi New in to Jemima B. Tomiinson, both of 


Bloomfield. 


Diep,—On the 15th of Tenth month last, of 
typhoid fever, after about sixteen days’ illness, 
which he bore with much patience and resigna- 
tion, at the residence of his father, near Pleasant 
Plain, Jefferson Co., Iowa, Linton Jounsow, son 
of Barclay and Sarah Johneon. in the 30th year of 
his age—a member of Pleasant Plain Monthly 
Meeting. 

, On the 3¢th of Tenth month last, in Ma- 
honing Co., Ohio, after a short but severe illness, 
which she bore with mnch Christian patience, 
Saran, wife of Joseph Wright, in the 77th year of 
her age-—a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

, Of cholera, at Friends’ Mission, Kansas 
Territory, on the Ltth of last month, Asenatu C., 
wife of Benjamin Kirby, in the 19th year of her 
age. She early evinced the most dutiful regard 
to the will of her parents, and an unshaken de- 
votion to Truth. She was frequently at a very 
early age found alone, soberly perusing the Scrip- 
tures. She maintained her integrity to the end, 
and her life closed in peace and heavenly wen 
At her residence in Grant Co., Ind., on 

in the 84th year of 
her age, Susannau, wife of Benjamin Bond, a 
member of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 18th of Ninth month last, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Eli Johnson, Jacos 
Cook, an esteemed member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, Hamilton Co., Ind., in the 73d year of 
his age. Hissurviving friends have the consoling 
evidence that his end was peace 

, On the 27th of Tenth month last, StrpHen 
Upton, a valuable member and elder of Stanford 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., in the 74th year of his 
age. In the removal of this beloved friend, his 
numerous relatives and friends, and the Society of 
which he was a useful and exemplary member, 
have sustained a loss which will be long and 
deeply felt. The serenity and sweetness of his 
countenance, when near the solemn close, evi- 
denced to his surrounding friends that He whom 
he had long loved and served was graciously near, 
calming and upholding his departing spirit. 


? 


the 19th of Ninth month last, 


=) 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 
at Tunesassah. 

Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also,a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the im prove- 
ment of the Indians. Application may be made to 

JoserH Exxinton, 377 S. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 
IOWA. 


FARMING IN 


A correspondent of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser speaks as follows of this young and 
growing State : 

“ Towa, with its 50,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, was a perfect wilderness twenty-five years 
ago, and in 1840, contained only 43, 112 inhabi- 
tants. Ten years later, its population was 195,- 
214—an increase of three hundred and forty- 
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seven percent. Five years ago, it had 824,680, liberality of those whose means afford them the 
acres of improved land, and the value of farms} privilege of contributing to works of public 
was $16,657,567. In this young State there are | charity. We make this statement not only to 
to-day, fifty thousand horses, a large number of | inveke the assistance of our citizens, but also to 
milch cows, and nearly as many working oxen, | give greater publicity to the announcement that 
a hundred and seventy thousand sheep, and five | the Hospital is now open for the reception of 
hundred thousand swine ; and the value of live| patients daily, and the Dispensary, in connection 
stock cannot be much short of five millions of | with it, for the purpose of affording gratuitous 
dollars. It now yields, annually, upwards of | medical assistance to sick children. Coutribu- 
two million bushels of Indian corn. Iowa will | tions may be sent to any of the managers. Fur- 
certainly be the New York of the West in an} ther public appeal will probably not be made. 
agricultural point. She has 4000 square miles The task of soliciting charity is always ungra- 
of territory more than the Empire State, and | cious, and the cause of sick and suffering chil- 
has now only four or five persons to the square | dren must carry within itself sufficient motive 
mile, while New York has nearly seveuiy. Iowa | for kindness to render further suggestions unne- 
has a million and a half acres of good land un- | cessary. 

improved. When all her agricultural resources Managers. 

are developed, when she ships her hundred mil-| George B. Wood, M.D. | Adolph E. Borie, 
lion bushels of corn annually, by one or more of | Mordecai D. Lewis, William R. Lejee, 
her “ Pacifie railroads,” to China and the islands | Benjamin Gerhard, John P. White, 
along the route, then will the Union feel enriched | W. Heyward Drayton, 
by the Iowa link in the bright chain of western | Alexander Henry, 





George Norris, M.D. 
George A. Wood, 


common wealths.”’ John H. Atwood, Morton P. Henry. 
ee W. E. Pepper, ) Consulting 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. J. F. Meigs, 


In addition to the numerous and well con-| T. H. Bacue, ) ss 
Attending Physicians. 


Physicians. 


ducted charities of our city, there has just been | F. W. LEwIs, 
opened an institution where children, between | R. A. F. PEnRosE, : ; 
the ages of two and eight years, suffering from North American. 
accident or acute disease, will be received and poser 
treated, free of charge, under the care of able saci ae eet te tlie 
nurses and physicians, whose services have been Se 
secured for that purpose. On the 15th ult., a meeting of the Historical 
A Dispensary for sick children is also attached Society of Pennsylvania was held in Chester In 
to the Hospital, where transient patients will be | commemoration of the 173d Anniversary of the 
prescribed for daily, and medicines given free of | day on which the Founder of the State first set 
charge. his foot upon its soil. Sixty-one members are 
The want of an institution for these objects | Stated to have been present on the occasion. The 
has long been felt in our community. following original letter to the Indians, was read, 
The various and complicated diseases of in- developing the benevolent feeling of William 
fancy, so fatal that one child in three dies before | Penn in his intercourse with this interesting 
the fifth year, not to speak of those chronic and | people, and which made such an indelible 1m- 
lingering maladies whose influence not only dis- | Pression on their minds: 
turbs the present, but reaches into the future,| “The Great God, who is the power and wis- 
resulting in premature blight and painful mal-| dom that made you and me, incline your hearts 
formation, must surely require a treatment and a | to Righteousness, Love and Peace. This I send 
eare which cannot be afforded in the miserable | to assure youof my love, and to desire your love 
and badly ventilated dwellings of the poor, | tomy friends, and when the Great God brings me 
where the provision of a scanty subsistence de-| among you I intend to order all things in such 
mands the whole attention of parents. Not|a manner that we may all live in love and peace 
only the issues of life and death often hang on | one with another, which I hope the Great God 
the immediate adoption of careful nursing and | will incline both me and you to do, I seek 
efficient treatment, but for want of these, many | nothing but the honor of his name, and that we 
a child of that class whose bread must be earned | who are his workmanship, may do that which is 
by the sweat of their brow, has been doomed to} well pleasing to him. The man which de- 
lingering suffering in an Alms-house, or a crip- | livers this unto you, is my special friend, sober, 
ple and a beggar, has dragged on a weary and | wise and Loving, you may believe him, I have 
useless existence. This institution has come | already taken care that none of my people wrong 
quietly into existence, and has already started | you, by good Laws I have provided for that 
on its career of usefulness, A sufficient sum | purpose, nor will I ever allow any of my people 
has been collected for its immediate support, but | to sell Rumm to make your people Drank. If 
its future maintenance must depend on the! anything should be out of order, expect when I 
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come, it shall be mended, and I will bring you 
some things of our country that are useful and 
pleasing to you. So I rest in ye love of our God 
yt made us. 
I am your Loving Friend 
Wo. Penn.” 

England, 21st 2 mo. 1682. 

(I wred this to the Indians by an Interpreter 
the 6th mo. 1682. THos. Hots.) 


During the meeting one of the speakers re- 
marked of William Penn, that his plan of a 
free State comprised all those great rights which 
it has cost other nations so many struggles to 
obtain ; and it contained none of those cumbrous 
institutions which it has cost as long struggles 
to get rid of. And he leavened and imbued the 
whole with the spirit of Christian charity and 
benevolence, which he learned from the greatest 
of all teachers. He did not keep his principles 
for private meditation in the closet. He acted 
them out, in courts, in cities, and in the forests | 
of hisnew home. On this soil he tried the prin- 
ciples of peace and good will to all mankind on 
a rough subject—the wild Indian, with his sa- 
vage thirst for war, and his brute instincts, un- 
tamed by moral culture. But the victory was 
to the man of peace; no mail-clad warrior ever 
achieved a more complete triumph. Since the 
principles of Christian charity proved equal to 
that rude ordeal, need we ever mistrust their 
power in our dealings with civilized men ? 

Imbued with that spirit, it might be said of| 
us, as Penn said of our forefathers, “we are a 
plain honest people, that neither make war on | 
others, nor fear war from others—for we will be 
just. Let us live in love and peace together.” 





MEAN HEIGHT OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
OCEANS-——INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF 
COL. TOTTEN. 


On the authority of Col. Lloyd and Captain 
Falmar, who, in 1827, by order of Bolivar, made 
a series of levels from Panama to Chagres, it has 
been very generally believed that there existed a 
difference of mean level between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and many ingenions theories 
have been devised to account for this (supposed) 
fact, and elaborate deductions in favor of and 
against the practicability of a ship canal have 
been drawn therefrom. 

The difference of the mean height of the two 
oceans was stated to be 3.52 feet—the Pacific at 
Panama being that much higher than the Atlantic 
at Chagres, 

It has beon lately decided by Col. Totten, 
after a series of careful tidal observations, taken 
here and in Aspinwall, (Navy Bay,) and connect- 
ed by accurate levels along the line of railroad, 
that the mean height of the two oceans is exactly 
the same, although owing to the difference in the 
rise of tide at both places, there are, of course, 
times when one of the oceans is higher or lower 


than the other, but their mean level, that is to 
say, their height at half tide, is now proven to 
be exactly the same. 

There is no doubt that Col. Lloyd’s error arose 
from imperfection in his instruments, and the 
difficulty he labored under in taking a large 
number of observations in which mistakes are 
peculiarly liable to oecur.— Panama Paper. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 
(Concluded from page !91 ) 

On the 22d of June Dr. Barth reached Yola, 
the capital of Adamawa, a town two miles and 
a half in length, by one and a half in breadth. 
It is situated on a level plain, at the foot of the 
mountain Alantika, which rises to the height 
of 10,000 feet. The Sultan, whose name was 
Mohammed Loel, having taken offence at some 
expressions in the letter of the Sultan of Bor- 
nou, Dr. Barth was ordered to leave the place, 
after a stay of three days. He returned by the 
same route, and reached Kuka on the 22d of 
July. During his absence, Dr. Overweg 
launched the boat of the expedition on the 
waters of Lake Tsad, and employed five weeks 
in exploring the islands and shores. He found 
the lake to be about 80 miles in breadth, but 
very shallow, the soundings ranging between 8 
and 15 feet. The greater portion of the Lake 
is occupied by a vast labyrinth of small islands, 
inhabited by a tribe called the Biddumas, who 
treated the explorer with the greatest kindness. 

After the return of Dr. Barth, the travellers 
planned an excursion to Kanem and Borgon— 
an unexplored country, lying to the north-east 
of Lake Tsad, and extending midway to Egypt. 
They obtained the protection of an Arab tribe, 
and had almost reached the capital of Kanem, 
when the Tibboos fell upon the Arabs and de- 
feated them—obliging the travellers to retreat 
in haste. They returned to Kuka, after two 
months’ absence, and found the Sultan pre- 
paring to send an army to subjugate Mandara, 
a country lying to the south-east of Bornou. 
They immediately resolved to take part in the 
campaign, which lasted from the 25th of No- 
vember to the Ist of February, 1852. The 
army, consisting of 20,000 men, penetrated to 
the distance of two hundred miles in a south- 
eastern direction, and returned with a booty of 
5000 slaves and 10,000 head of cattle. The 
country was very level, and abounded in 
marshes, 

The travellers immediately set about planning 
other explorations with an energy as admirable 
as itis rare, Dr. Barth left Kuka toward the 
end of March, and, after great difficulties and 
dangers, succeeded in reaching Masena, the 
capital of Baghirmi, a powerful kingdom tothe 
east of Bornou, which had never before been 
visited by a European. He was not able to 
penetrate further to the East, as had been his 
intention, but was obliged to return to Kuka, 
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where he arrived on the 20th of August. Dr. , deposed in consequence of a political revolution 
Overweg attempted to penetrate the great Fel-|in Bornou. 


latah kingdom of Yakoba, lying on the River 
Benué, but was driven away from its frontier, 
and reached Kuka after an absence of two 
months. His constitution, which was naturally 
ill-adapted to endure the mid-African heats, 


} 


| 
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What happened to Dr. Barth 
during his stay in Timbuctoo has not yet been 
made known, but it is said that he owed his safe. 
ty to the friendship of the powerful Sultan of 
Houssa. He succeeded in exploring the whole 
middle course of the Kowara, (Niger,) which 


began to give way, and after several attacks of | no one but the lamented Park, whose journals 


weakness and fever, he finally met the fate of 
Richardson. He died on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1852, in the arms of Dr. Barth, who 
buried him near the village of Maduari, on the 
shores of Lake Tsad, which he was the first 
European to navigate. 





perished with him, ever accomplished. In his 
journeyings in those regions, he discovered two 
large kingdoms, Gando and Hamd-Allahi, the 
very names of which were before unknown. 
He was treated with the greatest reverence by 
the inhabitants, who bestowed upon him the 


Meantime, letters and funds had arrived | name of “ Modibo,” and seemed to regard him 


from England, and Dr. Barth, finding his own 
health unimpaired, determined to carry on the 
undertaking single-handed, regardless of the 
perils and privations that awaited him. He 
made preparations to leave for Sackatoo and Tim- 
buctoo, but first took the precaution of forward- 
ing all his papers to England. He finally left 
Kuka on the 25th of November, 1852, reached 
Sackatoo in April, 1853, and entered the fa- 
mous city of Timbuctoo on the 7th of Septem- 
ber. After this, nothing was heard of him for 
a long time, and the most serious apprehensions 
were felt concerning him. Word at last reach- 
ed Tripoli, by way of Bornou, that he had 
fallen a victim to the enmity of the Chief of 
the Desert tribes around Timbuctoo, who had 


sworn that he should never leave the city alive. 

Previous to leaving Kuka, he had written to 
the British Government, requesting that another 
coadjutor might be sent out to supply the loss 


of Dr. Overweg. Dr. Edward Vogel, an assist- 
ant of Mr. Hind, the astronomer, volunteered 
his services, which were accepted, and he was 
also permitted to take two volunteers from the 
corps of sappers and miners. This new party 
left Tripoli on the 28th of June, 1853, accom- 
panied by Mr. Warrington, son of the English 
Consul at that place. They reached Mourzuk 
on the 8th of August, and were obliged to re- 
main there until the 13th of October, when 
they started for Buoraon with a caravan of 70 
camels. The march across the Sahara was 
very rapid and fortunate,and in December they 
arrived safely at Kuka. The next news which 


reached England, and which immediately fol- | by his predecessors, and discovered a large lake 
lowed the account of the murder of Dr. Barth, | and two or three rivers, the existence of which 


was the death of Mr. Warrington and the dan-,| was not previously known. 


asa demigod. He reached Kano, on his re- 
turn, on the 17th of October last, and on the 
Ist of December met Dr. Vogel, his associate— 
the first white man he had seen for more than 
two years! He probably spent the winter in 
Kuka, andstarted in March or April on his re- 
turn to Europe, as we find that he reached 
Mourzuk on the 20th of July. Dr. Barth is 
not yet thirty-five years of age, and with the 
boundless energy of an explorer, intends return- 
ing to Central Africa. He stands now, indis- 
putably, at the head of all African travellers. 

The discovery of the River Benué led to an- 
other expedition to the Niger last winter, under 
the direction of Mr. Macgregor Laird, who de- 
frayed the greater part of the expense. The 
steamer Pleiad ascended the Niger to the 
Chadda, entered the river and extended her 
voyage 250 miles beyond the point reached by 
Allen and Oldfield in 1844. This voyage es- 
tablished the fact that the Chadda and Benué 
are one and the same river—a river which is 
navigable for steamboats to the very borders of 
Bornou, for six months in the year. Here is a 
highway for commerce into the very heart of 
Africa. A remarkable feature of the voyage 
was, that not one of all who engaged in it 
died, a result which was entirely owing to care- 
ful sanitary regulations. 

Dr. Vogel, after his recovery, imitated Barth 
and Overweg in accompanying the army of 
Bornou on its annual foray to the south-east in 
search of slaves and cattle. He went about 
ninety miles beyond the furthest point reached 


The last accounts 


gerous illness of Dr. Vogel. The expedition | from Central Africa state that he has succeeded 


seemed to be fated, in every way. 
After some months of painful uncertainty, 
came the joyful intelligence that Dr. Barth was 


in reaching Yakaba, the capital of the great 
Fellatah kingdom, which Dr. Overweg endea- 


vored in vain to penetrate. He designs going 


still alive, and had left Timbuctoo, after a stay | thence into Adamawa, where he will ascend the 


of nearly a year. 


The report of his death had | great mountain Alantika, and push his way fur- 


been invented by the Vizier of Bornou, who | ther, if possible, into the countries of Tibati 


coveted the supplies belonging to the expedi- | and Baya, lying beyond. 


tion, and who would, no doubt, have taken 
measures to have the story confirmed, for the 


| 


He will also endeavor 
to penetrate through Baghirmi into the unknown 
and powerful kingdom of Waday. It is al- 


sake of securing the plunder, had he not been ' most too much to expect that Dr. Vogel will be 
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successful in all these daring designs, but he , view ensued, which was followed next day by 
has youth, enthusiasm and intelligence on his | some boats loads of fresh provisions, offered at 
side, and there are few difficulties ‘which these extremely low prices. On the same day, which 
three auxiliaries will not overcome. was Sunday, the Commodore, with the most of 
We learn, also, from South Africa, that Mr. | the officers, and the interpreter, went on shore, 
(. J. Anderson kas succeeded in penetrating | and, in some respects, were allowed considerable 
from Walwich Bay, on the western coast, to the | liberty of movement. The party was permitted 
great Lake N’gami, discovered four years ago| to walk in groups of twos and threes, through 
by Dr. Livingston. He there heard of the ex-| any street of the town at their pleasure, nor was 
istence of a large town called Liberbe, nineteen any opposition offered to their visiting temples 
days’ journey to the north-east, which was said | or ascending an eminence commanding a good 
to be a place of great trade. Dr. Livingston, | prospect of the whole town. Here, however, 
who made his way northward from the Cape of | their opportunities ended, for they were not al- 
(rood Hope to lat. 10° S., came down unexpec- | lowed to enter any house, ‘aad all such purchases 
tedly on the Portuguese town of Loanda last | asthey desired tomake, had tobe made at a partic- 
Winter, and then went back into the wilderness, | ular stall, to which the goods were brought from 
will probably come to light in another year, and | the shops. Nearly all the shops, moreover, were 
we shall then have the result of the most impor- | shut up, so that there was not much to be seen. 
tant exploration of the southern half of the Af- The parties were accompanied during the 
rican continent, which has ever been made. | whole of their promenade by Japanese policemen 
There now remains but a belt of fifteen degrees | the Commodore’s suite, in particular being at- 
of latitude to be traversed to enable the explor-| tended by a Mandarin of quality. All that could 
ers of the North to shake hands with the explor- | be reported, therefore, of Hakodadi, was that it 
ers of the South. In less than twenty years | appeared slightly built, the houses being mostly 
their trails will touch, and the secret of Africa | of wood. 
be won!—N. Y. Tribune. Three days later, however, the Commodore 
| and suite again landed, for the purpose of hav- 
ing an interview, by appointment, with the 
| Governor of the ‘place, and here we obtain a 
The following article from the London Times | slight glimpse of a Japanese interior. The 
of the 13th of October, will be read at this time | Governor’s house was approached through a 
with considerable interest : temple, between the first gate of which and the 
It appears that Her Majesty’s ship Sybille, | entrance of the first room of the house about 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Eiliott, | seventy guards were ranged on two sides. Those 
departed lately from the Chinese station on a on one side were armed with spears seven feet 
cruise towards the north, and as she was likely | in length, while those opposite apparently car- 
to touch on the Japanese coast, and the services | ried firelocks of some description or other, 
of a real Japanese interpreter happened to be though, as the locks were covered up, the inter- 
obtainable, this assistance was duly secured. Mr. | preter, who, at this stage of the affair, shows 
Adonia Richmartz, the functionary in question, | some closeness of observation, remarks that they 
though by extraction a Japanese, seems to have | could not tell if they were flint or match. Be- 
been for some time employed in the office of the | tween the first and second room were arranged 
Friend of China, one of our colonial journals ; | other rows of guards similar to the first, and then 
but upon application being made to him, he | appeared the Hall of Audience. On the left of 
evinced his readiness to return to Japan in the | this hall was placed a long seat for the officers 
Sybille, and make-himself useful as an interpre-| of the Sybille, a separate seat being reserved for 
ter when occasion required. To the conditions | the Commodore and his Secretary, and opposite 
thus arranged a stipulation was added on behalf | was his Excellency, the Governor, behind whom 
of the journal referred to, that Mr. Richmartz| were ranged some Japanese officers in due order. 
should be at liberty to furnish it with some ac- In these features there is no great novelty, but 
counts of the voyage, and accordingly the Friend | it is noticeable that a reporter, described as a 
of China published a certain communication, Japanese “stooping on the floor with a copy- 
giving us the view of which we speak. That | book,’’ was present to exercise his functions. 
it is very extensive, is more than we can say,| In the conversation which ensued, the Gover- 
but on such a subje ct, every piece of information | nor asked how long the war (7. ¢., between Rus- 
has its attractions. sia and the allies) was likely to continue, and 
“ On the 28th of April last, the Sybille was off | also for intelligence respecting the civil war in 
Hakodadi, a port on the Japanese coast, with | China, and, in particular, whether the rebels 
the Hornet and Bittern at anchor near, and. as| had taken Pekin. Then followed some talk about 
usual, a boat put off from the shore to inquire} coal, which “several of the Japanese officers 
into the character and designs of the stranger! said they had never seen;” and the interview 
vessel. Three Japanese officers, with a Dutch | concluded with warm protestations of cordiality 
interpreter, were presently on board, and an inter-! on the part of the Governor. 





NEWS FROM JAPAN—HOW THE ENGLISH ARE | 
RECEIVED. 
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Such is the purport of the most recent account 
received from the Empire of Japan, correspond- 
ing in most of its features with those previously 
obtained, and showing that the jealousy of for- 
eigners, though not accompanied with any acts 
of hostility, or even of positive inhospitality, 
remains unabated. Usages not dissimilar existed 
in the neighboring Empire of China, where 
strangers were regarded with similar, though less 
rigorous suspicions, although, as in our own case, 
they might conduce largely by their dealings to 
the commercial prosperity of the country. But 
the Chinese have now broken away considerably 
from their ideas of seclusion. Not to mention 
the course of the civil war in that Empire, 
which, obscure as it may be in some respects, is 
evidently tending to important innovations, vast 
numbers of Chinese have emigrated to the gold 
regions, and jostled with the miners of other 
countries in the pursuit of gain. Japan, how- 
ever, still maintains its exclusiveness, and pre- 
sents the singular spectacle of an isolated State 
among the busy communities of the world. 


SETTING A PRISONER FREE. 


An escape from bondage in these days thrills 
upon the public heart and gives the pulse a 


quicker flow, particularly when the world learns | 


that no man had any just right to deprive the 
prisoner of his liberty. 
We witnessed an escape—no, it was not an 


escape, it was a noble act of setting free—one | 


held under restraint—on Saturday upon one of 
our city ferry-boats, that gave the heart of more 
than one who witnessed it a warmer glow of 
gratitude to God that the liberator had a heart 
“ to feel for others’ woes ;” a heart in the right 
place where God intended man’s heart should be, 
and not in his right-hand breeches-pocket. 

A man on the boat had a cage full of little 
birds, (such as go warbling about the fields in 
spring, enjoying life and liberty, but, unlike the 
Canary, die in captivity,) which he was trying 
to sell for a shilling a piece. 

It is a cruel way to make money; but why 
not seize upon birds and put them behind the 
iron grates and sell them, since man does the 
same thing to his fellow man, and then calls him 
his slave—his property—his chattel—which no- 
body else must steal, because he stole him him- 
self, and the law don’t allow but one theft upon 
one chattel. And if the stolen man runs away, 
his “‘ master’’ pursues him through the swamps 
with bloodhounds, or through the towns with the 
“bull-dogs of war,” threatening death to any 
one who shall dare to set the captive free. Not 


so with the birds; if they do escape the cage | 


and go back to-the fields, they are not followed 
by dogs or guns, but suffered to go as best they 
may, back to their own happy homes among the 
green boughs and flowers and hills and rocks and 
woods. 


REVIEW. 





’ said the man with 


“Going for a shilling ! 
the cage. 

“Yes !’’ said a little blue-eyed boy at our side, 
‘one shall go fora shilling.”” And he searched 
his pockets for the coin, an only one, and walk- 
ed up to the man and said : 

“Sir, 1 will take one of your little birds. 
Give me one that can fly well.” 

‘« Yes, here is a fine one, full-fledged ; you see 
| his wings are perfect, and he is a strong, healthy 
| bird ; he will suit you exactly.” 

“« Yes, that will do.” 

The bird fancier twisted a bit of paper up so 
his purchaser could carry him safely “ without 
injuring a feather.” 

The boy marched away with his prize and sat 
down to contemplate his purchase as he undid 

|one corner of the paper and peeped in upon his 
little slave. 

“ Ah,” said we mentally, “ what a lonely life 
of imprisonment you are destined to. Why did 
you not buy two, my boy?” 

“] had no more money, or I would have 
bought the whole.” 

“ What a young Turk!” we thought. How 
we wronged this noble boy. As the boat neared 
the shore, he got up and went out upon the 

| guard, opened the paper, tossed the bird in the 
air, and simply said: “Go free, poor bird; I 
| can’t keep you.” 


What a happy bird—what a happier boy. 


How a dozen men who 
witnessed the act did think what a noble boy. 
What a lesson that boy taught us. Reader, it 
|may teach you something. Think upon it. 
| This story has a moral—we need not tell you 

It you think, you will find it—New York 


| How his eyes glistened. 


| what. 


Paper. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
TU THE MEEK, 


“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 


Meek souls! whose humble faith can prize 
Those heavenliest gifts of man, 

Obedience aud self-sacrifice— 
Life's first, last, only plan 

By which we mount “from grace to 

Toward our celestial resting-place ! 


grace” 


All bail! the haughty from their towers 
Look down on you with ecorn— 

On you, scarce seen—like meadows’ fl 
Grass-bid, that perfume moro! 

Unmarked the while, for them ye pray: 

Earth's salt, that keeps her from decay. 


owers 


Taught by the Church, and by the Spirit, 
Ye know that all things good 
Are yours, unsought; that ye inherit 
By virtue of your blood,— 
Old Adam’s blood in Christ made pure,— 
Whate’er is worthy to endure. 


Therefore, while haughtier hands up-pile 
Their Babel-towers of sun-burned clay 
On yielding sand, volcanic isle, 
A brief and perilous stay ; 
Ye dwell in tents removed at will :— 
They fall; yet safe their inmates still ! 
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* What man shall reign ?”—No matter who! 
Alas! we rave and fret, 

We press, we struggle, we pursue; 
For what? for Power—and yet 

Oa us submissive Angels wait, 

Pleased with their mild Diaconate. 


O place us on the lowliest ground, 
That we, thas low, may see, 

Upreared above us, and around, 
Rank, Order and Degree: 

Terrace o’er terrace ranged on bigh, 

To lure and rest the heaveaward eye! 


All Earth is yours: her mild increase ; 
Her lore through types laid bare; 
Her genuine toils ; her grateful ease ; 
Her duties ; and whate’er 
To nature, with a “natural art,” 
Freedom and heavenly peace impart. 
Nature to docile hearts and minds 
That sympathize witb her, 
Io sunniest calms, or dreariest winds, 
Alike doth minister ; 
Dark days her fasts the Fancy calls, 
And bright, ber moving festivals. 
The soul, encumbered with a load 
Of self-depeudent care, 
Moves forth on equal plumes abroad, 
A spirit of the air: 
Its own identi'y forsakes ; 
Its own all shapes of beauty makes. 
How much that Genius boasts as hers, 
And fancies hers alone, 
On you, meek epirits, Faith corfers! 
The proud have further gone, 
Perhaps, through life’s deep maze—but you 
Alone possess tne labyrinth’s clue. 
To you the costliest spoils of Thought, 
Wisdom, unclaimed, yields up; 
To you ber far-sought pearl is brought, 
And melted in your cup; 
To you her oard and myrrt: she brings, 
Like orient gifts to infant kings. 
The “single eye” alone can see 
All Truths around us thrown, 
In their eternal unity: 
The humble ear alone 
Has power to grasp, and time to prize, 
The sweetness of life’s harmonies. 
Notions, to thought made visible, 
Are but the smallest part 
Of those immortal traths, which dwell 
Self-radiant in man’s heart; 
With outward beams are others bright— 
But God bas made you “ full of light.’ 
One science well ye know—tbe will 
Of God to man laid bare; 
One art have mastered—to fulfil 
The part assigned you there; 
If other, meaner lore ye 8 ught, 
This first ye learned — to need it not! 
Empiric laws, that hide the grace 
Of buman life, as hard 
As iron mask upon a face 
From answering eyes debarred, 
Form but a lucid veil to you, 
With all the Godhead shining through. 
Yes, Angels prompt us, spirits fence! 
But ye, a Father’s hand 
Who trace, through all His Providence, 
Discern that Angel-band. 
’Tis yours alone their choirs to mark 
Descending to our precincts dark. 
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One balf of all our cares and woes 
Exist but in our thought; 
And lightly fall the rest on those 
With them wko wrestle not. 
The feather scarcely feels that gale 
Which bursts the seaman’s strongest sail. 


Yourselves not loving, room have ye 
For love of all your kind; 
And ye revere the mystery 
Of Love Divine enshrined 
Io human ties, that, day by day, 
Some portion lose of murtal clay. 


And dearer far become the names 
Of Father, Child, and Wife, 
To those who feel their heavealy claims; 
And holier earthly life 
To those who, in that myriad mirror, 
See thus their Lord, undimmed by error. 


In Kings you see him on bis throne; 
In Priests before the shrine ; 
In suffering men you hear him groan— 
Thus life becomes divine; 
Each shower with Fontal grace imbued, 
Aud Eucharistic all your food! 


Your virtues shall not die with you, 
Or those you leave bebiud; 
Desiined each year to bloom anew, 
And ampler epace to fiud 
For boughs o’er earth that spread and wave, 
Though centered in your silent grave. 


That Race ordained so long to be 
Sole witness here of God, 
Formed but a single Family : 
Yea, ecattered now abroad, 
Are still bis seed whose marvelling eves 
First saw them star-like in the skies! 


What though the long-lived Patriarchs saw 
Their offspring as the sands! 

To those who see them not, that Law 
Uschanged and changeless stands ; 

Tuat Law which honors in the dust 

The souls which placed with God their trast. 


Even now in each fair infant’s face 
The eye of Faith can see 
A mild and patriarchal grace, 
A Regal dignity ;— 
He sits by future throngs half hd; 
His throne that living pyramid! 


Hail, noble spirits, hail, O bail! 

While bleats the lamb or coos the dove, 
Your gentle k nd shall never fuil, 

Nor earth wax faiut in love. 
Hail, kings of peace ; to you are given, 
Flower-crowns on earth, star-crownus in Heaven. 


Avusrsy De Vars. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign [NTELLIGeENCE.—The American steam- 
ship Atlantic, with Liverpool dates to the 17th ult., 
arrived at New York on the 30th. 

There was no news of importance from the 
Crimea, both armies being engaged in preparations 
for the winter. A desultory fire was kept up be- 
tween the north and south sides of Sebastopol, and 
the fortifications on both sides were being strength- 
ened. The bulk of the Allied fleet was returning 
to Constantinople, 28 ships only remaining in the 
Dneiper. 

An official report has been received of avictory 
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ained, on the 6th ult., by the Turks under Omar 
a over a body of 10,000 Russians, at the river 
Anakara, or Onflour, in Georgia. The Turks cross- 
ed the river at four different points, taking sixty 
prisoners and three guns. Four hundred Russians 
and three hundred Turks were killed. Afier the 
battle, the Turks pushed forwards towards Kulais, 
and it was rumored that the Russians had evacua- 
ted the place and fallen back on Tiflis. It was 
also stated, that the Russian forces before Kars had 
departed in the direction of Alexandropol, with the 
greater part of their baggage, which would seem 
to indicate that the siege of Kars was to be aban- 
doned. 

The line of telegraph from Simpheropol and 
Nicholaieff to St. Petersburg, has been opened. 

The export of breadstuffs has been prohibited 
by both Russia and Turkey. Sweden was expect- 
ed to follow their example. The weather contin- 
ued fine. 

Appearances strongly indicate the resumption 
of negotiations. Gen. Wedell has been summon- 
ed to Berlin, and it is reported that he is again to 
be despatched to Paris on peace projects. 

Numerous communications are being exchanged 
between the Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
but it is thought the preliminaries for peace nego- 
tiations will not take a definite shape till the arrival 
of Sir Hamilton Seymour, the new British Minister 
at Vienna. 

A Berlin despatch, dated the 3d ult., says it ap- 
pears more and more positive that preliminaries 
are being arranged at Brussels, with the assent of 
Russia, for the resumption of negotiations. 


Eneianp.—The command of the army in the 
Crimea has been accepted by Gen. Codrington. 

Trade was dull and provisions were rapidly ri- 
sing, notwithstanding which the Manchester man- 
ulacturers had given notice of a reduction of wa- 
ges. The laborers of a number of mills had struck 
in consequence. 


France.—The formal closing of the Paris exhi- 
bition and the distribution, by the Emperor, of the 
decorations and medals adjudged, took place on 
the 15th ult. Sixty of the one hundred and thirty- 
one American exhibitors, received rewards and 

rizes of various degrees. The Emperor made a 
Erie! address, extolling the benefits of the exhi- 
bition. 

Denmarx.— Denmark repudiates all intention of 
relinquishing neutrality, or entering into negotia- 
tions for altering the law of succession. 

All the governments invited to take part in the 
Conference in reference to the Sound Dues, in- 
cluding Russia, had siguified their iutention of be- 
ing represented. 

Sarpinta.—The difficulties between Sardinia 
and Tuscany are on the point of being settled. 
The Sardinian Chambers opened on the 12th. The 
King, in his speech, gloried in the allianee with 
the Western Powers. 

The elections in Switzerland resulted in the 
triumph of the Radicals. 


Spain.—Disturbances in Saragossa are over, and 
order appears to be restored. 


Cauirornia.—The U. 8. Mail steamship George 
Law, from Aspinwall on the 20th ult., arrived at 
New York on the 30th ult., bringing San Francisco 
dates to the 5th. 

A severe pale occurred at San Franciscoo the 
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30th of 10th month, doing considerable damage to 
the piers and small craft in the harbor. 

Some 150 recruits, with stores, arms, &c., left 
San Francisco on the Sierra Nevada, on the 3d, to 
join Gen. Walker. 

Gen. Wool was about to proceed to the seat of 
war in Oregon, with all the U.S. troops not actu- 
ally employed in California. 

The Indians in southern California were begin- 
ning to be restless. 

The Agent of the Pacific Express Company at 
Shasta, reports the destruction of Canon city by 
fire. 

The Indians are giving much trouble, both in 
California and Oregon. From Puget Sound to 
Shasta Butte the [Indians had made a simultaneous 
attack upon the whites, and had massacred a large 
number. Nearly all the tribes north of the Colum- 
bia have confederated for the extirpation of the 
Americans. The U.S. troops and a large number 
of volunteers had turned out in pursuit. In Rogue 
River Valley and Deer Creek Valley also, a num- 
ber of whites had been killed. 

Tue Istumus.—Gen. Walker was in complete 
possession of Nicaragua, and his government had 
been publicly recognized by the American Minis- 
ter on behalf of the United States. Gen. Corral, 
who had been detected in a treasonable correspon- 
dence with some of the officers of the late govern- 
ment, was tried by a court martial and shot on the 
7th ult. A duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, paya- 
ble in coin, has been declared by the Nicaraguan 
Government on all foreign imports. 

Domesric.—It is stated that the remaining in- 
stalments due to Mexico under the late treaty will 
not be paid to any party until our Government 
can secure a satisfactory acquittance from some 
more stable Government than any now existing in 
Mexico. 

Gov. Adams, of South Carolina, in his Message 
to the Legislature, recommends that the laws re- 
specting colored seamen be so modified as to per- 
mit such seamen, the subjects of foreign nations, 
to remain on board their vessels, and to be allowed 
to land upon receiving a written permit from the 
Mayor of the port. It will be seen that the Go- 
vernor does not propose any amelioration of the 
laws in regard to the seamen on board vessels be- 
longing to citizens of this country. 

A severe law against free negroes has been in- 
troduced into the Missouri Legislature. The prin- 
c’ pal features are as follows: First, no slave here- 
after to be emancipated in that State. Second, no 
free negro hereafter to come into. or settle in the 
State for more than thirty days. Third, felony for 
free negroes to come into that State in violation of 
this law. Fourth, no negro or mulatto to be here- 
after capable of holding real estate in that State 
by purchase, gift, grant, descent or lease—excep- 
tion as to free negroes now in the State. All con- 
tracts made with any free negro or mulatto, who is 
in the State in violation of law, null and void. 

The New York canals are closed by ice. It is 
estimated that there are eight hundred boats fro- 
zen in between Utica and Schenectady. 

The first session of the thirty-fourth Congress 
commenced on the 3d inst. The Senate organ- 
ized, received the credentials, swore in the new 
members and adjourned. The House of Repre- 
sentatives adjourned after four unsuccessful ballot- 
ings for Speaker. Four more ballotings, on the 
4th, were-equally unsuccessful. 








